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On A pril 23 for many years it was the custom of 
the late Samuel Harden Church, President of Car- 
negie Institute from 1914 until his death October 
11, 1943, to commemorate the birthday of William 
Shakespeare with a ceremony held outside the 
entrance of Carnegie Music Hall. 

The bronze seated statue of the Bard of Avon 
which, together with figures of Bach, Galileo, 
and Michael Angelo, the work of the late J. 
Massey Rhind, adorns the Forbes Street facade of 
the Institute, was the central figure for the cere- 
mony. Carnegie Tech Drama School students in 
Elizabethan costume customarily decorated the 
statue with a floral wreath and read an ode com- 
posed by Mr. Church which is here given. 


ODE TO SHAKESPEARE 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die 

Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 


The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind; 

For like a god that would his race endower, 

Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 

O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 

My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 
—Samuet Harpen Cuurcu 


8D 


The Carneciz MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forbes Street 


Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.M., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


Apri 15—May 27, 1945 
Abbott Collection of Naval Aviation Paintings 


Aprit 19—May 31 
Exhibition of Paintings by Esther Topp Ed- 
monds 

Aprit 26—]une | 
Thomas Eakins Centennial Exhibition 

May 13—June 3 
18th Annual National Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts by High-School Students, auspices of 
Scholastic Magazines. 


“<&D: 


Founder's Day this year will be celebrated 
on October 11. The exhibition, “‘Painting in the 
United States, 1945,'’ will open that evening and 
will continue through December 9. 


MUSEUM 


The annual Nature Contest will be held Satur- 
day, May 12, with elementary-school boys and 
girls meeting to identify specimens in the morning 
and high-school students in the afternoon. 


“aD. 


The South Pacific and Asiatic exhibition con- 
tinues with its display of pictorial maps, dioramas, 
flora and fauna of that area. 


LIBRARY 


Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


+d 


Carnegie Library School will award several 
scholarships of $300 each for next year to gradu- 
ates of colleges outside of Pittsburgh and several 
of $180 each to graduates of local colleges. 

Application should be made before June 1 to 
Frances H. Kelly, Associate Director, Carnegie 
Library School. 


MUSIC HALL 


Free organ recitals are given by Marshall 
Bidwell every Saturday evening at 8:15 o'clock 
and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 o'clock, from 
October through June. 


<@ D 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
Its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 
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ENCOURAGING CREATIVE YOUTH 


By Friepa S. Curtis 
National Secretary, Scholastic Awards 


‘Tue Scholastic 
exhibition is, to 
my mind, a true 
festival of spring 
on the green 
pastures and 
flowering mead- 
ows of Ameri- 
can art. It voices 
the artistic as- 
pirations and 
the creative urge 
of the youth of 
this country... . It never fails to 
capture and reflect the scintillating 
sparks of youthful imagination.”’ This 
opinion, by Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Di- 
rector of Carnegie Museum, of the 
annual high-school art exhibition spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, was 
echoed by all the judges who made the 
selections and awarded the prizes in 
this year’s judging held during the 
middle of April in Carnegie Institute. 

That artists and art educators of na- 
tional eminence would travel hundreds 
of miles and would spend many precious 
hours in serious consideration of the art 
work of high-school students is evi- 
dence in itself that this great nation- 
wide youth art movement has profound 
significance. The vast amount of energy, 
enthusiasm, money, and time that are 
contributed each year’ to the prepara- 
tion of the entries; their display first in 
regional exhibitions and later in the 
national exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute; and the rewards, amounting to 
many thousands of dollars, received by 
students for their work are added signs 
of the importance of the project. 

On May 13, the 18th annual Scholas- 
tic Art Exhibition will open in the 
Fine Arts Galleries. Approximately 
1,500 pieces of art work, ranging from 
oils and water colors through colored 


q 





and black inks, prints, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, and the crafts, will be on dis- 
play. Every section of the nation, as 
well as Hawaii, will be represented; and 
work done by students from twelve 
years of age through eighteen and 
nineteen will be exhibited. 

It is only by a real understanding of all 
the factors back of the final exhibition 
that the true meaning of this movement 
can be understood. It is a truly demo- 
cratic art movement in which every 
high-school art student in the country 
may participate. With the enthusiastic 
consent of school superintendents and 
other officials, the art teachers in pub- 
lic and parochial schools encourage 
their pupils to do the type of work that 
interests them for the Scholastic Art 
Awards, and they also submit the best 
work chosen from regular classroom 
exercises. The directors of art education 
in all localities lend their support, and 
those living in the cities where regional 
Scholastic Art Exhibitions are to be 





SCULPTURE By ALDO PITAssI 


North Catholic High School, Pittsburgh 
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WATER COLOR BY MOZELLE THOMPSON 


Peabody High School, 


held devote long and tedious hours to 
the work of planning and arranging 
such exhibitions. This active participa- 
tion by all school people is the basic 
factor in the success of the movement. 

Without the equally enthusiastic help 
of another distinct group, however, the 
present great scope of the Art Awards 
could never have been attained. To the 
far-secing policies of certain com- 
mercial enterprises should go credit for 
implementing this competition so as to 
make its opportunities available to 
many more students than could other- 
wise have been possible. When the 
sheer burden of handling the entries at 
Carnegie Institute became too great and 
when many art educators were asking 
for exhibitions in their own localities 
to stimulate their pupils and raise the 
standards of art instruction, a group of 
department and other stores joined 
Scholastic Magazines in extending this 
work into almost every part of the 
country. This program of regional ex- 
hibitions, already well-established in 
the Far West, Middle West, and East, 
has been extended during the past year 
for the first time into the deep South. 
In addition to Virginia and Tennessee, 


Pittsburgh 


which have had 
their shows for 
the second year, 
six southern 
states partici- 
pated:Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

In the regions, 
juries of local 
artists select the 
pieces that are 
to be sent to Car- 
negie Institute for 
the final judging 
and award the 
Achievement Keys 
constituting the 
regional prizes. 
This year ap- 
proximately 
300,000 persons attended the regional 
exhibitions. 

‘Over $7,000 in Prizes! 56 Art School 
Scholarships!"’ was the caption head- 


ing many of the announcements during 


the year concerning Scholastic Art 
Awards. Back of that promise lies the 


PENCIL SKETCH BY JOHN CLAGUE 
John Hay High School, Cleveland 
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FABRIC DESIGN BY RICHARD EAFF 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit 


faithful and continued support of two 
other interested groups: the commercial 
companies, who with Scholastic Maga- 
zines provide the money prizes, and art 
schools from California to Massachusetts 
and from Texas to Michigan, which 
year after year 
offer full-tuition 
scholarships to 
the high-school 
seniors submit- 
ting the most 
res port- 
olios. The schol- 
arships are, of 
course, the most 
important prizes 
both in money 
and honor value. 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
was one of the 
first to provide 
such scholarships, 
and the list of 
forty-seven schools 
which together 
gave fifty-six 
scholarships this 
year includes a 


large number of the major art schools 
of the nation. In accordance with the 
considered opinion of most educators, 
the money prizes for individual pieces 
are mever excessive, but by the time 
prizes and honorable mentions have 
been given in all nineteen classifica- 
tions of the competition, a handsome 
sum of money has been distributed. 

All this activity would be without 
profound meaning, however, if it were 
not guided into the noblest artistic 
channels. Herein lie the function and 
the privilege of the juries. As Virginia 
Murphy, director of art education, New 
York city schools, said in expressing 
her views and those of her associates: 
“Scholastic Art Awards juries set the 
standards for art education throughout 
the nation each year. Their selections 
carry a message to every art teacher in 
the country concerning both the techni- 
cal and the creative standards by which 
the work has been judged.”’ 

This places a great responsibility 
upon the judges, a responsibility to 
which the jury this year, and all past 
juries, responded with the greatest 
seriousness. During five days, each 


OIL BY MORTON SCHWARTZ 
English High School, Lynn 
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PICTORIAL ARTS JURY FOR SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Seated, left to right: CLayTON STAPLES, 


Witi1amM Gropper, GLENN PRIce. 


crowded with hard and exacting work, 


men and women, well-known because 
of their own high achievements, se- 
lected the pieces to be hung and made 
the prize awards. The scholarship jury 
worked first, considering in all about 
250 portfolios out of which they se- 
lected the 56 winners and as many 
alternates. Wilfred A. Readio, head, 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Royal Bailey 
Farnum, vice president ‘of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, both of whom 
have given their services in this ca- 
pacity for many years, and Raymond 
Dowden, professor of design at Cooper 
Union, served on this jury. 

The Pictorial Arts jury who made 
their selections from about 10,000 pieces 
included Reginald Marsh; James Chapin; 
William Gropper; Clayton Staples, 
head of the art department, University 
of Wichita; Glenn Price, art director 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; James 
Boudreau, dean of Pratt Institute; and 
C. Valentine Kirby, director of art, 


REGINALD Marsu 


Standing: Maurice R. Rosinson 


, C. VaLentine Kirsy, James Cuapin, 


, JaMes BoupREav. 


State of Pennsylvania, who has served 
every year since the beginning of the 
Awards. 

Others who were on the several 
special juries are: Harry Jacobs, director 
of art, Buffalo Public Schools; Mary 
Adeline McKibben, senior supervisor 
of art, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Edward Warwick, director of the 
Philadelphia Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art; Emmy Zweybruck, textile 
designer; C. B. Neblette, Rochester 
Institute of Technology; Roy Stryker, 
photographer; Cy Hungerford, car- 
toonist; Walter Nield, art director, 
Young & Rubicam; Martha McDowell, 
assistant editor of Mademoiselle; Frederic 
Clayter; H. M. McCulley; Paul S. 
Graham, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. 

As co-ordinator of the activities of 
these many groups and individuals 
working for the cause of art education 
in America, Scholastic Magazines carry 
out the dream of the publisher Maurice 
R. Robinson. 
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“WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE” 


By STANLEY TRUMAN Brooks 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, Carnegie Museum 


WaTER is the 
greatest solvent 
known to man 
and an element 
without which 
no living thing 
Can exist; every 
living cell of all 
living material 
exists and func- 
tions only in its 
medium of water. 
The largest and 
smallest forms of life live in water— 
the whale and the bacterium. Man’s 
first home was the waterside and today 
nearly all roads of industry and pleasure 
lead to water. When water becomes 
polluted, life itself is threatened. 

The streams and rivers, brooks and 
rills, were nature's channels to carry 
off the overflow from the land before 
man came to pour his industrial pollu- 
tion into the water. Into these first 
open sewers ran the excess waters from 
the hills and mountains, plains and 
valleys, that had fallen as rain and snow 
from the heavens. In these streams the 
field and forest rejectamenta, the leached- 
out chemical compounds and elements 
of the rocks and soil, were deposited. 
There, broken down by bacteria, the 
organic remains of earth's life were 
returned as minerals, as water, and as 
the gases of the air. In some areas the 
waters became turbid and murky with 
their load of silt and other wastes but, 
throughout all the earth, balances were 
struck. Plant life and animals existed 
in the environment they found agree- 
able to their demands. 

In natural waters are many micro- 
scopic plants and animals. The plants 
containing chlorophyl form their own 
food in sunlight from water and carbon 
dioxide. The bacteria and other plants 


obtain their food from the various dis- 
integrative processes in nature. 

The plants form the basis of life. 
Upon them the higher forms depend 
for their sustenance and their living. 
The protozoa, the one-celled animals, 
eat the plants, both the green forms and 
the bacteria. The protozoa are then 
eaten by the myriad worms, Crustacea, 
larvae of insects, and newly hatched 
fish. Upon these worms, Crustacea, 
and larvae depend the smaller fish. 
Then larger fish eat the larger larvae, 
the larger crustaceans, the small fish. 

Thus life moves—or moved: bacteria, 
chlorophyl-bearing plants, Protozoa, 
worms, Crustacea, small fish, larger 
fish, birds, mammals, listed in the 
order of their taste for food. Man, in 
the end, ate the fish, the birds, and 
utilized the mammals. This was raw 
nature, the survival of the fittest. 

Time passed and man became the 
most important pollutant the earth was 
ever to know. Through exploitation, 
reaping that which he did not sow, he 
tore Earth’s treasures from her, enrich- 
ing himself but creating a poverty of 
nature for his posterity. 

Man today is being hurt grievously 
by nature's pollution, aggravated and 
inflamed with his own poisonous 
wastes. The delicate boilers of his many 
industrial plants cannot digest the limy 
waters of streams nor adjust themselves 
to the flow of acid. Man has opened the 
deep coal seams of the earth and has 
allowed the percolating waters and 
oxygen to bring more and more hard- 
ness and strong acids to his streams. His 
mills have belched forth their pickling 
fluids which etch all structures and con- 
sume even iron and steel. 

Public awareness of what is happen- 
ing is growing and legislation is slowly 
being formed to cope with it. Legisla- 
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tors, pulled hither and yon by con- 
flicting interests, are nevertheless mak- 
ing stumbling progress in both state 
and federal assemblies. The people at 
large are becoming more conscious of 
their lost heritage and are making 
vociferous Seems. Sportsmen, many 
of whom hide under the cloak of con- 
servationists, demand that pollution 
stop so that the fish destroyed by in- 
dustry can then be killed in more artful 
ways; it isn’t the balance of nature 
they see, but the sport involved. Conces- 
sionaires want pollution stopped so 
that their interests in waterside places 
of gayety may more greatly profit. 
Other groups also speak from the plat- 
form of special privilege. 

What does the general public want? 

The public wants a glass of pure 
water. This it has, to a certain degree, 
as a result of the efficiency of the public 
water supply systems and their skilled 
engineers. 

The public wants water that does not 
corrode brass and iron plumbing in 
home and factory. This it does not 
have and cannot have for some time to 
come. 

The public does not want rivers 
which, according to the report on the 
Ohio River Pollution Survey published 
by the United States government, in 
1944 cost a total of $2,066,000 in 
damages to industrial and domestic 
water supplies, steamboats, barges, 
power plants, and river and harbor 
structures along the Ohio River and its 
tributaries within western Pennsyl- 
vania. The public does not want water 
laden with the sewage of city-dwelling 
millions as the source of its drinking 
water. 

What can be done about these desires? 

If some advice were followed, Penn- 


sylvania, as the coal engineer says, 
would have to be ‘‘turned back to the 
Indians.’’ Fortunately, surveys have 


shown that this radical change in our 
future will not be necessary. 

Ninety per cent of the annual flow 
of 1,325,806 tons of one hundred per 
cent sulphuric acid down the Monon- 
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gahela and Allegheny rivers comes from 
coal mining operations. Thus, the major 
— becomes control of mine and 
ip pit wastes. 
here are three approaches to the 
problem. 


In some rare instances, mine waste 4 
can be eliminated at the mine without f 
too great a loss by neutralization of 
mine waters. However, if this were put 
into general operation it would cost the 
industry of the United States an initial iz 
$330,000,000 for treatment plants plus 
an annual operating cost of $180,000,000. | 
Aside from expense the method has 
other drawbacks. 

Stream flow control is another pos- 
sibility. Under normal conditions of 
rainfall, streams neutralize some of thir] ZF 
burden of acid. Unfortunately, and it A 
has been known since 1909, the bulk of ” 
western Pennsylvania's streams are too 
heavily laden to be purified through i 
flow alone. However, by the judicious J... 
use of dams already constructed for J jp. 
flood control, and by construction of i 
those already authorized by Congress, a 
the resultant flow control would greatly J 
help to eliminate the present acid pe 
burden. leet 

These two methods will have to be ia 
augmented by the sealing of abandoned a 
mines. The diversion of surface water shales 
from mines and the exclusion of air te- J nus 
duces the oxidation of sulphur-bearing f 4,,,, 
ores and the consequent production of F 
sulphuric acid. Sealing of abandoned ie 
mines, authorities tell us, will exclude E 
about 48 per cent of the total acid ant 
burden of the stream. This is a goodly f ,, , 
percentage and a reduction which can Ff j;. 
be accomplished through a not too- f j,. 
great outlay of capital by the mining § ing, 
industry. Sealing of mines for the en- F ye, 
tire industry, it is estimated, would 7 
cost an initial $60,000,000 with aE ne 
annual upkeep of about $10,000,000. a 

Sealing of abandoned mines, stream F ,, 
flow control, and neutralization, in the pla 
order of their apparent importance, are F ie 
the three available approaches to the ’ 
elimination of the terrible conditions | J), 
now existing in Pennsylvania streams. pa 
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‘Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life!” 


KM) 
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Ss 


In the meantime, while the acid 
wastes of mines are being eliminated, 
the industries responsible for their 10 
per cent of the acid burden in the water 
must develop new processes for utiliz- 
ing waste acids. Research toward this 
end has been carried on in Mellon 
Institute for the past ten years and 
progress is being made. Today, pig- 
ments and other by-products come from 
these mill wastes. Further progress 
must be made in reducing acid wastes to 
harmless compounds or to marketable 
products before this pollution can be 
entirely eliminated. 

Human waste and organic plant 
waste are not the least of the pollutants 
in our streams. These wastes, say pub- 
lic and health authorities, must be 
treated, at least given primary treat- 
ment, in order to reduce oxygen de- 
pletion in our streams. Nature can care 
for such wastes in a very efficient 
manner through her bacteria and 
enzymes but populous cities have over- 
loaded the natural sewage disposal 
plant to such a degree that it is now a 
menace and not an aid. 

Man cannot undo his damage easily. 
Industry with all its billions of wealth 
cannot return even one lowly snail now 
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extinct from the acids which devoured 
its shell home and prevented its eggs 
from hatching. A great fauna is ae 
gone, extinct, oo a flora has suffered 
setbacks, some temporary and some 
permanent. 

Pessimistic as these statements ap- 
pear, natural streams can be returned if 
we start now to work for true stream 
sanitation. Industry is awake and work- 
ing. The chemists are producing valu- 
able by-products from former wastes of 
its factories. The public is aware of the 
extravagance of allowing all organic 
human and industrial wastes, the rich- 
ness of the nation’s fields and forests, to 
float down the rivers only to enter a 
neighbor’s water supply. 

Man today is being hurt by his own 
pollution and he is feeling this hurt to 
the depths of his selfish soul. It is not for 
him to perish, however, if he can adapt 
himself or control his environment. 
With an awakening of public opinion 
and a recrudescence of personal re- 
sponsibility to his fellow man he can, 
through the medium of science and 
engineering skill, make his own part of 
the earth a more agreeable, a more 
healthful and profitable place in which 


to live. 
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POSTWAR PLAN FOR SCIENCE MUSEUMS 


| erage co-ordination of museum work 
in this country has been recom- 
mended by the American Association of 
Museums. A resolution drawn up last 
year by Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Director 
of the Carnegie Museum, by Dr. Arthur 
C. Parker, Director of the Historical 
Museum of Rochester, and Dr. Albert 
E. Parr, Director of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and adopted by 
the Association, outlines the following 
aims for museums of science in the 


United States, working together: 


Observance of a proper balance of 
specialized and synoptic ma- 
terials. 

Maintenance of a working relation- 
ship between research in museum 
laboratories and interpretation in 
the galleries. 

Recognition of the priority of certain 
institutions in regional and spe- 
cialized fields. 

Promotion of joint expeditions and 
the creation of special stations, 
biological and others. 

Assistance in building up the ex- 
perience and efficiency of the 
personnel and in promoting pro- 
fessional interests by exchange 
of services and employment aid. 

Development of means for making 
available to museums needed 
duplicate material, models, stan- 
dard charts, labels, and descrip- 
tive data on improved technical 
processes in preparation, exhibi- 
tion, installation, and lighting. 

Arrangement for inter-institutional 
loans of circulating exhibits. 

Preparation of microphotographic 
records of especially valuable sci- 
entific documents, specimens, 
series, and whole portions of 
study collections. 

Sponsorship in due time of closer in- 
ternational co-operation among 
museums. 


The first two points call for the mu- 
seum to provide the untrained onlooker 
with a bird's-eye view of the subject 
presented, that he may obtain a com- 
prehensive, scientifically accurate under- 
standing of it. In this way lies the 
sound and dignified popularization of 
museum material. 

Items 3, 4, 6, and 7 stress the chief 
objective of the proposition, that is, to 
avoid duplication of effort by museums. 
So many exhibits, constructed at cost of 
considerable sagacity, time, and money, 
could be repeated in accessible replicas 
which other institutions could use. 
Models of fossils or enlarged construc- 
tions of minute forms might be made 


A. AVINOFF 


PARNASSIUS WITH TYPES 
Zoologisches Museum der Universitat, Berlin 
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TRAY CONTAINING SEVERAL TYPES OF KARANASA 


British Museum, London 


available for museums of science as are 
replicas of statuary or sculpture. 


Joint exhibitions held by two or more 
museums are another possibility, and 
also, jointly operated stations for spe- 
cialized local research, such as the 
biological station of Barro Colorado in 
Panama. 

A recognition among institutions of 
what might be called the scientific 
priority of a certain museum to carry on 
work in a specialized sphere would cut 
down overlapping. The Carnegie Mu- 
seum, for instance, possesses the most 
outstanding collection of birds of 
Labrador and also the largest collection 
of Hawk Moths in the world. Other 
museums have their unique collections. 
It is only natural that such leadership 
should be recognized by other institu- 
tions and the way made clear for a cen- 
tralized documentation. 

Exchange of curators and specialists 
similar to the exchange of professor- 
ships in universities is also a practical 
economy. Such visiting authorities 
could easily straighten out a number of 
systematic questions. 
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The eighth 
recommendation 
calls for photo- 
graphic records 
similar to the 
microfilms in li- 
braries, for types, 
valuable series, 
and whole por- 
tions of study 
collections. 

Shortly before 
World War II, 
when Dr. Avinoff 
visited London 
and Berlin dur- 
ing the Interna- 
tional Congress 
of Entomology, 
he took color 
kodachrome pho- 
tographs of thou- 
sands of speci- 
mens of Lepi- 
doptera in the 
museums in these two capitals. Devas- 
tating damage by bombs was inflicted 
on the British Museum and it may well 
be that Dr. Avinoff’s kodachromes of 


A. AVINOFF 


Jamaican moths taken in Berlin are now 


the only available records to establish 
the identity of a number of species. 

As chairman of a committee under the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations, Dr. Avinoff 
in 1932 prepared resolutions of similar 
aspiration, revising and amplifying 
them in 1934. These were unanimously 
accepted by the Institute and since that 
time have been approved in part by 
annual meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation, by international congresses of 
Entomology, and by several national 
organizations of this country, such as 
the Mammalogical, Ornithological, and 
Entomological Societies of America. 

Altogether the recommendations 
adopted by the American Association 
comprise not a statement of formal 
obligations but rather an expression of 
a hope that may lead ultimately to a 
more extensive plan for the practical 
co-operation of museums of science. 
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PAINTINGS OF NAVAL AVIATION 


By Dorotuy E. GriassspuRN 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


ALTHOUGH the 
aviation branch 
of the Navy is a 
comparatively 
recent activity 
of that service, 
it occupies so im- 
portant and dra- 
Matic a position 
and has developed 
so many different 
aspects so rapidly 
that it offers an 
excellent field for pictorial interpreta- 
tion. 

The Abbott Collection of Paintings 
of Naval Aviation, on view at Carnegie 
Institute through May 27, contains one 
hundred and one oils, water colors, 
drawings, and sketches by seven Ameri- 








can artists. These artists were com- 
missioned by the Abbott Laboratories 
to make the paintings, and the Collec- 
tion was then turned over to the Navy. 

The artists are Howard Baer, Robert 
Benney, Adolf Dehn, Don Freeman, 
Joseph Hirsch, Georges Schreiber, and 
Lawrence Beall Smith. They visited 
Naval Air Stations in every part of the 
country, covering all phases of the pro- 
gram, except combat flying, from pre- 
flight school up to combat training, 
with fliers and ground crews, pilots, 
enlisted men, and waves. 

The paintings and sketches by Don 
Freeman show the aviation cadet getting 
pre-flight training. ““Ground Loop,” 
“Get Tough!"’ and “‘Over the Side’’ 
demonstrate the preliminary course. 

Both Joseph Hirsch and Georges 


THE KILL By ROBERT BENNEY 
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Schreiber were assigned the flier’s pri- 
mary and intermediate training and 
they have described it in oil, water 
color, and pencil. Hirsch’s ‘Food for 
the ‘Yellow Peril’ "’ shows the student 
with his primary training plane; 
Schreiber’s ‘‘The ‘Up-Check’,”’ the fate- 
ful moment the instructor approves the 
student’s performance; and the latter's 
‘“Flight’s End,’’ the calm assurance of 
the trained pilot. ‘‘Bomber Face Lift- 
ing’’ by Hirsch pays tribute to the 





FOOD FOR THE "YELLOW PERIL" 
By Josep Hirscu 


ground and deck crews and Schreiber’s 
“The Man in the Rear Seat’’ portrays 
the grim task of the gunner. 

For his work, Lawrence Beall Smith 
joined an airplane carrier. ‘‘Task Force 
Hornets’’ and ‘‘Coming Aboard’’ give 
wide views of activities on the flight 
deck. In ‘‘A Language All Their 
Own”’ and “‘To the Attack!’ signal- 
men leaning against the wind become 
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A WOMAN'S TASK By Howarp BAER 


almost as graceful as ballet dancers. 

The culmination of the entire naval 
aviation training program—combat 
operations—is pictured in four oils by 
Robert Benney: the sinking of a sub- 
marine by a plane in ‘The Kill,”’ the 
destruction of a Japanese carrier in 
‘Death of the Shoho,”’ an attack upon 
an enemy cruiser in “The Battle of Mid- 
way, and the dive-bombing of a 
battleship in ‘Naval Air Might at 
Santa Cruz.”’ 

To Howard Baer went the task of 
showing the wAvEs in aviation, not in 
training but doing jobs from which 
they have released men to fight, as “‘A 
Woman's Task."’ 

The lighter-than-air service was the 
field to which Adolf Dehn devoted him- 
self, with a number of striking water 
colors of blimps and balloons by day 
and by night as the result. His medium 
seems especially appropriate for por- 
traying the grace and agility of these 
huge craft once their bulks are earth free. 

Vice Admiral J. L. McCain, of the 
United States Navy, has commented: 
“The artists have caught the spirit of 
the men who fly and maintain Navy's 
planes. They have, in short, captured 
the essence of Naval Aviation.” 





YOUNG VETERANS 
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ON TECH CAMPUS 


By WiruiiaM R. Work 
Head, Veterans Center, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


YOUNG veterans 
of World War II 
have enrolled 
for study at Car- 
negie Institute 
of Technology 
under the pro- 
visions of the 
GI Bill of Rights, 
to the number of 
fifty-one. The 
group is con- 
stantly increas- 
ing as additional men and women are 
discharged from the Armed Forces and 
make their new contacts with civilian 
life by resuming college training that 
was interrupted or never started be- 
cause of their induction. 

It is gratifying to be able to report 
that the problems of readjustment have 
been greatly overemphasized. Experi- 
ence of the college faculty with the 
returning veterans leads to the belief 
that they will be rapidly and easily 
assimilated into the general student 
body as normal, serious, and valuable 
additions. The policy of the Tech 
Veterans Center is based upon this 
belief because the service men and 
women, quite simply, want it that way. 

The Veterans Center, 254 Adminis- 
tration Hall, co-ordinates all matters 
relating to veterans as students. Ap- 
plicants are interviewed and guided 
through the admission procedure which 
includes the placement test regularly 
given all incoming students. The Center 
is also the point of contact between 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the Pittsburgh regional office of the 
Veterans Administration, located at 
1001 Liberty Avenue under direction of 
K. S. Covey. 

Carnegie Tech is serving veterans of 
World War II who are eligible for 
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educational benefits provided by the 
government under two acts passed by 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
or Public Law 346, popularly known 
as the GI Bill of Rights, and Public 
Law 16 which applies to veterans who, 
because of disability, are eligible for 
pension. 

The GI Bill of Rights applies to any 
veteran, man or woman, who holds a 
discharge other than dishonorable and 
who had at least ninety days of active 
military or naval service, some or all 
of which was in the period since Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the end of 
the present war. 

A veteran who entered the service be- 
fore he became twenty-five years of age 
is deemed to have had his education or 
training ‘impeded, delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or aalenal with.’’ Any such 
eligible person is entitled to education 
or training, or a refresher or retraining 
course at an approved educational 
institution. The period taken as base for 
reckoning is twelve months, plus an 
additional period equal to the time the 
veteran was in active service, reduced 
by the amount of time spent in the 
Army Specialized Training Program or 
the Navy College Training Program or 
as a cadet or midshipman at one of the 
service academies. The total period of 
education or training may not exceed 
four years. 

An eligible veteran who entered the 
service after he became twenty-five 
years of age is entitled to education or 
training for a period of twelve months 
under the same conditions which ap- 
ply to the younger men but he may not 
be granted more time unless he can 
show that his education was inter- 
rupted. 

Benefits to the veteran under the GI 
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COURTESY POST-GAZETTE 


MEMORIAL SERVICES HONORING THE LATE PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
WERE HELD BY CARNEGIE TECH STUDENTS ON APRIL 13, THE DAY AFTER HIS DEATH 


Bill of Rights are of two kinds, college 
expenses and subsistence. College tui- 
tion, necessary textbooks, and supplies 
are paid for by the government to the 
school up to a maximum of $500 for an 
ordinary school year of two semesters. 
The textbooks become the property of 
the veteran unless he withdraws from a 
course before the end of a semester. A 
subsistence allowance of $50 per month 
is paid by the government to the 
veteran while he is attending school. 
This allowance is increased to $75 per 
month if the veteran is married or has a 
dependent. 

To be admitted to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, a veteran must meet the 
established entrance requirements and 
demonstrate that he is qualified to 
undertake the course of study chosen by 
him. While he is a student he must 
maintain a satisfactory scholastic record 
according to the regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the institu- 
tion. 

Public Law 16 is applicable to veter- 
ans who have a pensionable disability 
and are in need of vocational rehabilita- 


tion. The main features of the educa- 
tional benefits under this law are the 
same as the GI Bill of Rights except 
that the length of time in the service is 
not a factor in determining the period 
of education or training to which the 
veteran is entitled and also the monthly 
pension is greater than the subsistence 
allowance. As much as four years, but no 
more, is allowed to accomplish the aim 
of the law, vocational rehabilitation. 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


Dr. Rufus Henry Fitzgerald, Chancel- 
lor-Elect of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on “Order Out of Con- 
fusion’ at the 42d commencement of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
3:00 p.m., Sunday, April 29, in Carnegie 
Music Hall. Nearly 200 students were 
graduated. 

“Looking Back and Looking For- 
ward’ was the subject of the address 
by Dr. Erdman Harris, Headmaster of 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, at the 
baccalaureate exercises on April 28 at 
8:00 p.m., in Music Hall. 
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CARNEGIE MUSEUM TRIPS 


HUDSON BAY 


. E. Crype Topp, Curator Emeri- 

tus of Ornithology and leader of 
the expedition, and J. Kenneth Doutt, 
Curator of Mammalogy, left for Hud- 
son Bay on March 18. They traveled by 
rail from Pittsburgh to Mooseonee, 
Ontario, where they met their cook and 
guide, Paul Commanda, and then took 
off by plane for Povungnetuk, a Hud- 
son's Bay Company Post on the east 
coast of Hudson Bay. At Povungnetuk 
the men hope to pick up a few more 
guides and cross the Ungava Peninsula 
by canoe and outboard motor. They ex- 
pect to return to Pittsburgh in the early 
part of September. 

Ungava, now called Northern or New 
Quebec, is one of the regions which 
have been selected by the Carnegie Mu- 
seum for special study and to that end 
twenty-one separate expeditions have 
gone into this country between 1901 
and 1942. This is Mr. Todd's seven- 
teenth trip into the Hudson Bay coun- 
try and Mr. Doutt’s fifth. John B. 
Semple and George H. Clapp, trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute, have to a 
considerable extent underwritten the 
expedition. 

The region which the party proposes 
to explore this year has never been 
visited by a biologist and is, therefore, 
biologically unknown. It lies between 
Hudson Bay and Ungava Bay along the 
60th parallel and is, for the most part, 
unmapped. Thus, any information what- 
soever about the country may be of 
great interest to cartographers as well as 
biologists. It is hoped that a complete 
photographic record of the trip can be 
made. Mr. Todd is particularly anxious 
to know what birds, if any, nest in that 
area of the Ungava peninsula. 

The results of this expedition and all 
other trips to the Hudson Bay region 
will be published eventually in the in- 
terest of science. 


ARIZONA 


Arthur C. Twomey, Associate Curator 
of Ornithology, is at the present time 
collecting specimens in Arizona on the 
borderland of Mexico, a section of the 
country in which the Museum is greatly 
interested since the birds of this area, 
known as a part of the Sonoran region, 
are found both within the limits of the 
United States and of Mexico. 

Although Dr. Twomey was dis- 
appointed in being unable to go into 
Mexico this spring because of the sud- 
den and serious illness en route of 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, the Museum 
artist who was to accompany him, he 
will use this opportunity to study the 
forms of bird life of the territory men- 
tioned and to obtain examples of other 
living forms, plants, and shells. In this 
project Dr. Matthew T. Mellon has 
manifested a special interest. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Late in May, Arthur C. Twomey will 
proceed to Alberta and British Colum- 
bia to establish a base camp in the 
latter as headquarters for conducting 
his biological reconnoitering and ex- 
plorations of the adjacent localities. 
He will be joined subsequently by 
Thomas A. Mellon, the generous spon- 
sor of this project and qe preliminary 
expedition there in 1944. 

While Dr. Twomey will be engaged 
chiefly in continuing the Museum's 
biological survey of the northwest 
country and in obtaining a set of the 
particular species of both migratory 
and nonmigratory birds of British 
Columbia listed in the desiderata of the 
Museum, it is believed that most promis- 
ing results will be forthcoming as re- 
gards specimens of big game and small- 
er mammals, insects, and other forms 


of life. 
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SUPPLEMENTING THE SCIENCE CLASS 


By JANE A. WHITE 
Assistant Curator, Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


Tue school chil- 
dren of this dis- 
trict are given an 
interpretation of 
the world of na- 
ture around them 
by the Carnegie 
Museum's mod- 
ern program, 
sponsored by the 
Board of Public 
Education of 
Pittsburgh. 

At the present time, fifth- and 
seventh-grade boys and girls are at the 
Institute every afternoon between 1:30 
and 3:00 o'clock. The classes began 
coming in January and will finish in 
June. The sixth and eighth grades will 
begin in September, continuing until 
January. Thus every child in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
city schools will have paid at least one 
visit to the Carnegie Museum. 

The fifth-graders are given an orien- 
tation tour of the Museum. The sixth- 
grade children have a choice of study- 
ing plants or animals from won of 
view of friend or foe in the garden. The 
seventh grade may choose from the 
Pacific War Area, Paleontology, Early 
Civilization, or Mineralogy. The cur- 
riculum for the eighth grade is still in 
the formative stage. Probable subjects 
are Taxidermy, Habitat Backgrounds 
and Specimens, or Habitat Adaptations. 

By June, nearly 25,000 children will 
have had Museum instruction during 
this year, including the recently added 
fifth-graders. The instructors of the 
science classes—docents, as they are 
called—are all honor students in Bi- 
ology at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Before 1937 only eighth-grade classes 
visited Carnegie Institute for instruc- 
tion, each class making three visits of 


two-hour duration. The only subjects 
attempted then were Birds, Botany, 
and Mammals, no one of which was di- 
rectly correlated with the curriculum 
of the schools. 

In February of 1937, arrangements 
were made for the sixth and seventh 
grades to visit the Museum, as well as 
the eighth, each grade making but one 
visit of an hour and a half duration. The 
sixth grade was taught Botany; the 
seventh, Vertebrate Paleontology; and 
the eighth, Food, Shelter, and Cloth- 
ing—all of which directly supple- 
mented the regular work of the schools. 

In the fall of 1940 a new plan for the 
science classes was introduced by the 
Museum. A list of “‘Elective Topics’’ 
was sent to the science teachers of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, presenting 
the science exhibits at Carnegie Mu- 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX LORDS IT OVER 
THE HOLMES SCHOOL SEVENTH GRADE 
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seum which might fit into the class- 
room program. This allowed the teach- 
ers to choose the subjects of most 
interest to their students. Proving to be 
a satisfactory procedure, this has been 
followed for the past five years. 

This year Dr. E. A. Dimmick, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of the Board of 
Education, called a general meeting of 
public-school science teachers, art 
teachers, and staff members of the Fine 
Arts Department and Museum of Car- 
negie Institute. As a result of this meet- 
ing, Dr. Dimmick and Mr. H. G. 
Masters, Director of the Department of 
Elementary Education, asked teachers 
to report on the visits made by their 
art and science classes to the Institute. 
A compilation was made by a com- 
mittee consisting of five art and five 
science teachers working with the 
Departments of Art and Elementary 
Education of the Public School Board, 
and the Sections of Education of Car- 
negie Institute. The final report, pre- 
pared by Dr. Dimmick and Dr. G. D. 
Whitney, Associate Superintendents, is 
available at the Board of Public Educa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 

On the basis of such reports, and from 
comments which the teachers are asked 
to make to the Carnegie Institute staff 
and to the Board of Education, the pro- 
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gram at the Museum is being revised 
and improved. 

The visit to Carnegie Museum is a 
highlight in schoolroom circles. Special 
streetcars are chartered by the Board of 
Education, which somehow adds to the 
adventure of the trip. The classroom 
teacher, of course, accompanies the 
children. From the questions the chil- 
dren ask at the Museum, their en- 
thusiasm can be adequately judged and 
it is not at all uncommon for them to 
return afterwards, bringing parents and 
friends. The visit adds immeasurably 
to the child’s fund of knowledge, both 
from what he sees and from what he 
hears. It acquaints him with the cul- 
tural offerings of the city and vastly 
enriches his classroom experience. 

Pittsburgh is fortunate in having 
progressive educators, a group that is 
open-minded to the educational op- 
portunities offered by the Museum and 
ready to co-operate with the Museum 
staff. 

* * * 

The preceding article describes the 
science program offered public school 
children by the Carnegie Museum. In 
the May issue of CaRNEGIE MaGAZINE, 
the educational program of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of Carnegie In- 
stitute will be discussed. 
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PRESENTING ESTHER TOPP EDMONDS 


BOY IN WHITE BLOUSE 


A exhibition of paintings by a 
contemporary artist of western 
Pennsylvania is the annual custom at 
Carnegie Institute, inaugurated eleven 
years ago. Last year the series was 
interrupted but this spring the show 
is given over to paintings by Esther 
Topp Edmonds. There 
are thirty-six canvases 
in the exhibition 
which was installed 
April 19 in Gallery I, 
third floor, and will 
continue through 
May 31. 
The theory of the 
show is to honor in his 
own community an 
artist to whom, 
through achievement, 
honor is due and to 
give a full-length por- 
trait of his work that 
the public may see it 
in one place at one time 
and thus observe its 
evolution. 


Esther Topp Edmonds 


was born in Pittsburgh, in this com- 
munity has lived and worked. She was 
graduated with honors from the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in 1918 and the following 
year was granted a two-year fellowship 
in the College of Fine Arts. In 1921 she 
joined the teaching staff in the Depart- 
ment of Painting and Design, and is 
now an Associate Professor in that De- 
partment. She has traveled and painted 
in Norway, the native land of her 
parents, and has studied in New York, 
Provincetown, and Paris. 

Mrs. Edmonds has shown in practi- 
cally every exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh since 1921. She 
has been represented in all the exhibi- 
tions of Selected Artists of Pittsburgh 
held each summer by the Carnegie In- 
stitute. She was invited to show a 
painting in the 1933 International and 
in Painting in the United States, 1944. 
In the 1923 exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh her painting 
‘‘Alphild’’ was given Second Honor and 
in the 1924 exhibition “’Portrait—Mrs. 
Menton”’ was awarded First Prize. In 
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STORM CLOUDS 


the 1926 show ‘‘Portrait’’ was given 
the Alumnae Prize of the Pittsburgh 
School of Design. In the 1929 exhibition 
her painting ‘“‘Lilies’’ received the 
A. W. Smith, Jr. Prize for a floral sub- 
ject, and in 1930 she was awarded the 
Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize for 
Figure or Portrait for ‘Beatrice Rober’’ 
which is in the show under the title 
‘“Bea.’’ She has three canvases in the 
One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art 
Collection presented to the Board of 
Public Education, one of which, 
“Eleanor,” is included in this ex- 
hibition. 

Chronologically the show begins 
with the painting “‘Eleanor,’’ done in 
1921, and ends with four canvases, 
‘“Dancers,’’ “Spring Morning,’’ *‘Bou- 
quet of Flowers,’ and “‘Little Ballet 
Dancer,”’ all of which were painted in 
the early months of 1945. Perhaps the 
best way to study the evolution of the 
work of the artist is to Compare 
“Eleanor” with “‘Woman in Red 
Blouse,’’ done in 1944. Or better still, 
the comparison might be made between 
two flower pieces: the one, ‘Spring 
Flowers,” 
other, 


painted in 1927, and the 
‘Bouquet of Flowers,” 


done in 
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1945. The earlier 
pictures are in the 
academic tradi- 
tion—elaborate, 
tonal and roman- 
tic. The out- 
standing char- 
acteristics of the 
more recent paint- 
ings are simplifi- 
cation, emphasis 
on pattern and 
outline, design 
and drawing. 

Mrs. Edmonds 
is a versatile artist 
and she is thus 
very properly 
represented by 
landscapes, figures, 
portraits, and 
flower paintings. 
Her landscapes 
are of Norway, the New England coast, 
and the Somerset countryside. They 
reach back and back, and unfold with 
a great sweep. 

As a portrait painter Mrs. Edmonds 
is at her best and happiest when a child 
is the subject, as in “Boy in White 
Blouse.’’ When she takes on the por- 
traiture of older persons, as in the case 
of Mrs. Menton or the ‘’Portrait’’— 
a likeness of the artists’s father, who is 
a distinguished architect of Pittsburgh 
—she becomes severe and restrained. 
However, in these two portraits she has 
achieved something vital and vivid. 
Modern French influence at times shows. 

This artist presents a simple state- 
ment of nature with no apparent dif- 
ficulty or effort because she sees so 
clearly and selects with judgment. Her 
painting is persuasive and convincing. 
There is nothing complex or involved 
to understand about it, but that does not 
mean much thought, experience, and 
an abundance of self-criticism have not 
entered into it. She has achieved a 
method of expression that is her very 
own, won the hard way but truly the 
manifestation of a calm, serene, and 
knowing artist. J. O'C., Jr. 
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A NEW TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY FUND 


HEN Andrew Carnegie gave 

$10,000 to establish Carnegie Li- 
brary’s Technology Department in1897, 
he acted without a precedent. No public 
library of that time had recognized the 
importance of providing specialized 
services to the local industries. 

Mr. Carnegie’s judgment received the 
most signficant type of endorsement 
late in 1944, when the Pittsburgh 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety established its Technology Library 
Fund. This Fund will be used to pur- 
chase technical books and periodicals 
that cannot be bought from the Li- 
brary’s regular budget. 

The Chemical Society proved its own 
sincerity of purpose by launching the 
Technology Library Fund with an allot- 
ment of $2,000 from its own treasury. 
Individuals and the industrial cor- 
porations of the Pittsburgh area were 
then invited to contribute. Now, at the 
end of the active campaign, the fund 
stands at $66,195. 

The Library would have welcomed 
this aid from any source, but it is es- 
pecially gratified that it comes from 
those who use the Library and are best 
able to judge the value of technical 
library service. Chester G. Fisher, 
president of the Fisher Scientific Com- 
pany, acted as chairman of the cam- 
paign committee; its membership in- 
‘hated the directors of research of many 
of Pittsburgh’s most prominent indus- 
trial companies. 

In most of its phases, Carnegie Li- 
brary’s services are popular in nature. 
In science and technology, however, 
much of its resources are at the research 
level, and are used by scientists and 
engineers who are seeking new products 
and processes for industry. The prefaces 
of many scientific and technical books, 
and of graduate theses, carry the author’s 
acknowledgment of the aid which he 
has received from the collections and 
staff of the Technology Department. 
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Throughout its existence it has been 
the primary purpose of the Technology 
Department to serve local industries. 
Materials relating to every field of sci- 
ence and technology are purchased, but 
the size of the various collections is in 
proportion to their interest in this 
locality. 

Much of the strength of the Depart- 
ment springs from its early establish- 
ment. Most of its files of journals and 
transactions begin with the first issue. 

The scope and extent of technical 
literature has been so greatly expanded 
during recent years, that the Depart- 
ment has been unable to purchase a 
sufficient number of the newer publica- 
tions. Chemical Abstracts is the first tool 
of the chemist. It now abstracts four 
thousand journals in all languages, but 
the Library is able to subscribe for less 
than a thousand of them. 

Many of these newer books and peri- 
odicals will be purchased from the 
Technology Library, Fund. In general, 
the Fund is to be expended for the more 
unusual and less frequently used ma- 
terials which need not be in every li- 
brary. The Technology Department will 
thus become a pool of research litera- 
ture, supplementing the other techni- 
cal libraries of the district. The Fund is 
to be administered by a committee 
representing the Pittsburgh Section of 
the American Chemical Society, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Mellon Institute, 
and Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

E. H. McClelland, head of the Tech- 
nology Department since 1907, will 
represent the Library on the com- 
mittee. It is largely due to his wide 
knowledge of technical literature and 
sources of information that the De- 
partment can claim the allegiance of the 
Pittsburgh Section of the American 
Chemical Society and the many local 
industries which contributed to the 
fund. R. M. 





HE reports made in the Garden of 

Gold vary from month to month. 
Naturally in some months there is much 
more to report than in others and at this 
time of the year, as Spring comes on, it 
seems our friends have been particularly 
generous. 

It is a great pleasure to report a most 
substantial gift by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America in the amount of 
$200,000 to go toward a professorship 
of light metals. This project, of course, 
is one in which so many are interested 
and the needs of war have demon- 
strated the national importance of study 
and research in fields such as this. It 
follows the pattern of other such foun- 
dations for the maintenance of work in 
subjects in which the donors are in- 
terested and which come within the 
scope of the work carried on at Carnegie 
Tech. In addition to the donation it- 
self, it will bring in 1946, as our readers 
must know, the sum of $400,000 more 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for the general Endowment Fund 
of Carnegie Tech. 

The Printing Scholarship Fund, re- 
cipient of many generous gifts in the 
last few months, was increased by a 
subscription of $5,000 from the firm of 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc., which is to be 
designated as the George H. Judd 
Printing Scholarship Fund. Judd & 
Detweiler, Inc., are the printers of The 
National Geographic Magazine published 
by The National Geographic Society 
and it is a pleasure to have their recog- 
nition of the outstanding work done by 
Tech’s Department of Printing. 

A check for $500 also has been re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Institute Press, 
evidence of the interest and sympathy 
of those who work in the Press for the 
Department of Printing at Tech. 

Three other gifts for this Fund were 
received this month: $12 from Private 
First Class Irving A. Norgren, E’37; 


$10 from Elmer A. Normandeau, I'29; 
and $5 from Private Jerome N. Schiff, 
F’43. 

The Norman Apell Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund was instituted in March 
with a gift of $1,280 from friends of 
Norman Apell, A’44. The son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold J. Apell of Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., Sergeant Apell was wounded in 
action in France on August 28, 1944 
and died a short time later. He had 
completed three years at Carnegie Tech 
Drama School and had enlisted in the 
Reserves when he was called for service 
in May 1943. Sergeant Apell took his 
basic training at Camp Wheeler, Ga., 
remaining there until June 1944 and 
serving the last eight months of that 
time as instructor in infantry arms. He 
was sent overseas in July 1944 and 
spent only a short time in England and 
Scotland. 

The Chemistry Department Research 
Fund received several anonymous gifts 
amounting to $333 in addition to those 
from Robert W. Ortmiller, E’22, and 
Henry Seaman, E’28. 

The James Franklin Tilbrook Avia- 
tion Library and Museum Fund, for the 
establishment of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilmore L. Tilbrook have already con- 
tributed $25,000, received an additional 
gift from Mrs. Tilbrook of $500. Mr. 
Tilbrook will be remembered as a gradu- 
ate of the 1915 Engineering Class and 
one who has taken a generous interest 
in the upbuilding of the Endowment 
Fund. Both Mr. and Mrs. Tilbrook have 
for many years been actively interested 
in the aviation industry and all things 
connected with it, and it is a pleasure 
to record this additional gift from Mrs. 
Tilbrook. 

The Class of 1917 Engineering Schol- 
arship Fund received contributions from 
three E’17 alumni: $100 from William 
H. Norris, $10 from Anthony J. Kerin, 
and $18.75 from Wilmer Stine. 
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Gifts to other special funds during 
March include the following: 

An anonymous contribution of $40 
to the Fine Arts Aid Fund. 

From Allan Jack Hoenig, E’42, $10 
for the John H. Leete Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Two dollars for the Marks Memorial 
Scholarship Fund from Harry R. 
Logiodice, 1°30. 

For the Hower Memorial Fund, $15 
from Clifford G. Shull, E’37. 

The final payment of proceeds from 
the Women’s Endowment benefit bridge 
and bazaar has been received in the 
amount of $309.27 plus a $25 United 
States Savings Bond. Also, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sent a check for $25, 
this bringing the total contributed by 
the women in their 1946 Endowment 
Fund campaign to $14,452.77. 

An anonymous gift of $200 and pay- 
ment of $132.83, principal and interest 
from the Augusta Fisher Porter Estate, 
were both designated for the general 
Endowment Fund. 

Among alumni contributing to the 
general fund this past month have been 
E. H. Holzworth, E’18, $50; Lieu- 
tenant J. Robert Britton, E’30, $20; Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy A. Garbett, E’24 and 
A’25, and Roger A. Newburger, E’40, 
both $10. 

The story behind the $50 sent by the 
Carnegie Clan of Buffalo for the 1946 
Endowment Fund, as reported to Alumni 
Secretary John L. Elliott, suggests a 
rollicking evening of give-and-take. 
The Buffalo Clan challenged the Car- 
—_ Clan of Rochester, N.Y., to a 
radio contest entitled ‘‘Quiz of Two 
Cities,’ which was broadcast over 
Stations WBEN, Buffalo, and WHAM, 
Rochester, on Sunday, March 18. The 
Buffalo team, composed of Dorothy 
Jean Thompson, A’43, Arthur L. Beck, 
E’22, and Mr. and Mrs. John V. Lan- 
dau, I'33 and A’34, won the contest and 
turned their prize money over to their 
Alma Mater. 

The Carnegie Chapter of Phi Kappa 
Phi has opened its campaign to raise 
$10,000 for the Endowment Fund. This 
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sum will establish scholarship awards 
in memory of the late Roscoe M. lhrig, 
Director of the Division of General 
Studies, and the late Leo T. Lawler, 
Associate Professor of English and 
Secretary of the Division of Humanistic 
and Social Studies and of the Social 
Relations Program Committee, both 
past presidents of the Chapter. The in- 
come from the gift will be used for three 
awards made Ee the senior year, one 
in the College of Fine Arts, one in the 
College of Engineering, and one in the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. 
The Carnegie Chapter of Phi Kappa Phi 
has already contributed $600, leaving 
$9,400 to be raised. Contributions are 
being received by Jeanne Hartman, 
Secretary of the Chapter, Room 254-C, 
Industries Hall, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Carnegie Museum has been the re- 
cipient of several very generous con- 
tributions during the past few months. 
Thomas A. Mellon gave $4,000 to the 
Museum during January in anticipation 
of an expedition to British Columbia to 
be conducted by Arthur C. Twomey 
next month. Both John B. Semple and 
George H. Clapp, trustees of the Insti- 
tute who have for many years gener- 
ously supported its work, contributed 
$1,000 in February for the expedition to 
Labrador in which J. Kenneth Doutt 
and W. E. Clyde Todd are just now en- 
gaged. Early in April a friend who 
prefers to remain anonymous presented 
$1,500 for paleontological explorations 
in western United States this summer 
and had earlier contributed $500 for the 
use of the Director of the Museum. 

A recapitulation of payments and 
pledges for the 1946 Sulomenas Fund 
shows $2,619,356.76 paid and $544,333 
pledged, or a total of $3,163,689.76. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
in 1921 made the offer to match a 
$4,000,000 Endowment Fund two-for- 
one by adding $8,000,000 for a total new 
endowment of $12,000,000. June 30, 
1946 was set as the time limit. The 
balance remaining yet to be raised 
amounts to $836,310.24. 













“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Reviewing the Department of Drama's Presentation of 


Molzére’s ‘‘The Méser’’ 














By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue March play 
in the Little 
Theater was a 
lively produc- 
tion of Moliére’s 
The Miser, trans- 
lated and adapted 
by Marquis Pat- 
terson and di- 
rected by him 
in partial ful- 
fillment of the 
requirements for 
the degree of Master of Fine Arts in 
Drama. Mr. Patterson, who also de- 
signed the attractive period setting, 
has been one of the leading actors in the 
Department of Drama for the past two 
years, and with this production he gave 
evidence of a truly remarkable versa- 
tility which would seem to presage suc- 
cess in whatever department of the 
theater he may choose for his career. 
Moliére’s L’Avare is based upon 
Plautus’ Aulularia to about the same 
extent that Shakespeare’s The Comedy 
of Errors is based upon the Roman 
author’s Menaechmi. The chief char- 
acter, Harpagon, is a miser whose 
avarice dominates his existence and 
deadens him to every human emotion 
except fear of losing his wealth, and 
suspicion and hatred of those who are in 
position to endanger it. He plans to 
marry his extravagant son Cléante to the 
first available woman who will pro- 
vide the requisite dowry; to match his 
daughter Elise with the elderly but 
wealthy widower M. Anselme, who 
proves himself an ideal suitor by his 
willingness to accept his bride without 
a dowry; and to take for himself the 
young and charming but, alas, penniless 
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Mariane, whom his son secretly adores. 
That these plans are frustrated is hardly 
cause for surprise, but modern audi- 
ences, at least, feel something akin to 
embarrassment when the discomfiture 
of Harpagon is brought about by one 
of the most preposterous denouements 
in dramatic literature: Valére, the 
young man who serves Harpagon as 
steward in order to court Elise and is 
falsely accused of stealing his master’s 
gold, turns out to be the brother of 
Mariane, and the reunited brother and 
sister prove to be the long-lost children 
of rich M. Anselme! 

Mr. Patterson's version of The Miser 
seemed to many who saw it one of the 
most entertaining productions wit- 
nessed at Tech in years. Every trick 
was played to extract fun out of the 
lines and situations, and the pace was 
so rapid and the mood so gay that the 
evening passed all too quickly. Aside 
from some brief scenes in All's Well 
That Ends Well, there has been almost 
no comedy in the Little Theater this 
year, and Mr. Patterson’s exuberant 
fun-making was probably all the more 
welcome for that reason. 

I must confess, however, to a feeling 
of uneasiness which has troubled me 
ever since I saw the opening performance 
of The Miser, a feeling not unlike that 
when one forgets where he left his 
umbrella—and is not even quite sure 
that he was carrying an umbrella! I 
had never seen a Moliére play _per- 
formed, and my knowledge of his works 
is confined largely to memories of an 
excellent college course under one of the 
great Romance scholars and teachers of 
the country; but I had a definite im- 
pression of the author of Tartuffe and 
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Le Misanthrope and even Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme as a dramatist of rare wis- 
dom and exceeding subtlety, endowed 
with a keen insight into human nature 
and an almost Shakespearean power of 
fathoming and portraying the foibles 
and hypocrisies and eccentricities of 
mankind. Yet in the Tech production of 
The Miser there was nothing to suggest 
that Moliére is such an author. Should 
there have been? Goethe wrote of the 
“extraordinary grandeur’’ of this play, 
and considered it in a high degree 
tragical. Harpagon has been compared 
with Shylock, that tragic figure who 
for all his lust for vengeance makes a 
tremendous appeal for audience sym- 
pathy and who, whatever else may be 
said of him, is never funny! Critics 
speak of The Miser as a “searching” 

comedy, and praise it as a “‘veracious 
portrayal of humanity.’’ One feels that 
they must be speaking of a different 
play by the same title! 

Even a careful reading of the original 
work does not solve the mystery. 
L’Avare seems to me a transparent, 
straightforward comedy, bordering 
much of the time upon the farcical. Sub- 
ject to contradiction by experts in 
French drama, I am so rash as to assert 
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the belief that no production of the play 
could make it seem worthy of ranking 
with the greater comedies of Shake- 
speare or even with the best work pro- 
duced b Y the Restoration dramatists in 


England. Harpagon is the embodiment 
of avarice—and nothing more. The 
other persons in the play are merely 
stock characters, of little interest in 
themselves, serving only to bring out 
the idiosyncrasies of the central figure. 
Some of the supposedly comic dialogue 
grows tiresome, for example, the mis- 
understanding between Valére and 
Harpagon when the steward is speaking 
about Elise, and Harpagon thinks he is 
speaking about the stolen gold. This 
sort of confusion is amusing for a brief 
time, but not when, as in this case, the 
misunderstanding persists for nearly 
five minutes by actual count. 

All this is not to say that the method 
of approach followed in the Tech pro- 
duction of The Miser is the only one pos- 
sible. I must confess that there seemed 
to me an unwarranted sacrifice of 
subtlety for fun and caricature of the 
broadest sort, an insistent straining for 
humorous effect which to some degree 
defeated its purpose. The most obvious 
example was the behavior of Harpa- 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM MOLIERE’S ‘‘THE MISER"’ 
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gon’s servants, who stumbled and rolled 
about the stage like playful puppies 
and exhibited a degree of doltishness 
and incompetence sufficient to make 
modern housewives feel unexpectedly 
complacent with regard to the servant 
shortage. I am not sure that such 
Punch-and-Judy acrobatics really con- 
stitute adult entertainment. Less ex- 
treme instances abounded, none im- 
portant in itself perhaps, but all adding 
up to an imposing total. There was the 
action in the opening dialogue; for 
instance, when Valére and Elise kiss at 
intervals in her story until Elise rises 
unexpectedly and Valére’s next kiss 
falls upon the air. There were the endless 
rolls of manuscript, reaching to the 
floor, from which La Fléche reads the 
list of exactions made by the money- 
lender. There was the behavior of 
Master Jacques when, in reporting to 
Harpagon the gossip ‘which is current 
about the miser’s habits, he points 
out persons in the audience and an- 
nounces, ‘‘That man says " There 
were the shenanigans of Harpagon when 
he learns of the robbery. There was the 
elaborate by-play when Harpagon tries 
to save the refreshments ordered by the 
extravagant Cléante from being con- 
sumed by the company. There were the 
protracted pauses when Master Jacques 
changes costume from coachman to 
cook and back to coachman. There 
were the grotesque sleepiness and in- 
efficiency of the magistrate summoned 
to ferret out the criminal. Of course it 
would be unreasonable to ask that any 
play, let alone one that verges upon 
farce, be performed without a certain 
amount of gratuitous stage business, 
but there seemed to me a little too much 
of the bludgeon about the method of 
getting laughs, and not enough of the 
rapier. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
in this view I am apparently in a de- 
cided minority. Even Arbuthnot, of 
whose moral support I had felt certain, 
is not of my opinion. And there is no 
doubt that without the rollicking 
antics devised by Mr. Patterson and 
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entered into with exuberance by the 
players, the production would have 
been far less amusing. 

With the exception of the tendency 
toward burlesque, upon which perhaps 
I have already dwelt too long, the pro- 
duction seemed to me wholly worthy 
of praise. The difficult role of Harpa- 
gon, a part created by Moliére himself, 
was well sustained throughout. The 
actors and actresses who played the 
other roles were a handsome, merry 
crew who looked charming in their 
seventeenth-century costumes and whose 
gay, spirited performances were im- 
mensely appealing. Outstanding were 
Harpagon’s pleasant but vain and rather 
characterless children, the products of 
his unfortunate theories of parenthood; 
La Fléche, the impish servant and con- 
fidant of Cléante, played with an 
abandon and a heartiness that were very 
attractive; Master Jacques, the cook- 
coachman who furnishes much of the 
best humor in the play and also, through 
his genuine interest in his mistreated 
horses and his selfish master, the only 
touch of pathos; and Frosine, the ad- 
venturess who has one excellent scene 
with Harpagon in which she flatters 
the old man, cajoles him, hoodwinks 
him—but meets with utter failure 
when she attempts to wheedle money 
from him. Frosine’s shrewd demonstra- 
tion to Harpagon that Mariane will 
really bring him a large dowry through 
the extravagances she will not be guilty 
of is probably the wittiest passage in 
the play. 

The director made skillful use of the 
various levels of the stage, moving the 
characters from one level to another in 
a way to provide welcome variety and 
often to heighten the comic effect. 

Finally, Mr. Patterson, the trans- 
lator, adapter, stage designer, director, 
deserves particular commendation for 
his clever translation. He has caught the 
spirit of Moliére admirably and has 
written easy, natural dialogue which he 
has succeeded in making colloquial 
and modern without sprinkling it with 
painful anachronisms. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


BLACK WIDOW: AMERICA’S MOST POISONOUS SPIDER. By RayMonp W. TuoorP AND WELDON 
D. Woopson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1945. 222 pp-, 24 illustrations. 


$3.00. Carnegie Library call no. 595.4 T41. 


PopuLar interest 
in some groups 
of animals, such 
as birds and but- 
terflies, reflects 
genuine liking. 
Much of the 
curiosity about 
spiders, on the 
contrary, may be 
engendered by 
the fascination 
of abhorrence. 
Biologists welcome any interest in ani- 
mals, regardless of how it is fostered, 
since curiosity stimulates learning. 
Only sound knowledge can transmute 
nebulous fear of an entire group into 
casual tolerance of economically bene- 
ficial species of that group, and in- 
formed avoidance of the minority of 
harmful forms. We all need to learn 
more about spiders, whatever our per- 
sonal attitude toward them may be, 
and this volume provides the first 
convenient summary of the extensive 
literature dealing with the much- 
publicized black widow. 

This villainess is not introduced 
abruptly, for the opening chapters treat 
more general matters. “‘Spider Lore and 
Legend”’ is followed by a discussion of 
‘‘Tarantism,’’ a malady once attributed 
to spider bites, which was especially 
prevalent in seventeenth century Italy. 
Unlike many early therapeutic measures, 
the “‘cures’’ for this affliction were 
pleasurable—music and dancing. Ta- 
ranto, a center of the malady, gave its 
name to the local wolf spider, tarantula, 
and to a sprightly dance, the ‘‘taran- 
tella.”’ 
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Today the word tarantula is ex- 
tensively misapplied. It has become the 
popular name for the giant crab spiders, 
which often ‘“‘bum’’ a ride to our shores 
ensconced in banana stalks, and, by 
extension, the term for almost any 
large, hairy spider. Generalization 
about the many different spiders called 
tarantulas is unwise, but it is safe to 
say that most of the species are more 
greatly feared than their potentialities 
warrant. 

Next, the authors survey the world- 
wide distribution and importance of the 
genus of spiders to which the black 
widow belongs. The black widow has 
close relatives, remarkably similar in ap- 
pearance, habits, and venomous quali- 
ties, on every continent. These arachnid 
Borgias differ in popular and technical 
names, in distribution, in their red 
markings, and in certain personal de- 
tails best left to the eyes of prying 
scientists. 

The next seven chapters, gruesome 
in general tone, but important in 
factual content, comprise reports of 
early spider-bite cases in the United 
States, recent medical reports, sum- 
maries of experiments, and recom- 
mendations for treatment. In deference 
to the sensibilities of some of my 
readers, I shall skip over these chapters, 
but commend them to the careful read- 
ing of all who wish to know the symp- 
toms of a black-widow bite. 

“The first recorded spider bite in 
America occurred on September 3, 
1726.’’ Beginning with this case, and 
ending with 1943, a 218-year period, 
the authors have obtained records of 
1,291 cases in the United States, 55 
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resulting in death. Obviously, many 
more bites have occurred; many victims 
recovered without medical aid; some 
others, at least until recently, were 
treated for a variety of ailments, with- 
out suspicion of arachnidism, or spider 
poisoning. In fact, general recognition 
by physicians of the importance of 
spider bites dates from 1926, when Dr. 
Emil Bogen, of Los Angeles, published 
an epochal report. The early awareness 
of California physicians must be re- 
sponsible, in part, for the large number 
of cases known to have occurred in this 
state, 578 of the total of 1,291. Penn- 
sylvania is credited with only three 
cases, one of which terminated fatally. 
The question of how dangerous the 
black widow actually is has occasioned 
heated controversy. Certain often un- 
considered biological facts make this 
controversy understandable. In the first 
place, the tiny fangs are only about one- 
fiftieth of an inch in length, and may 
not pierce the skin. Second, the spider 
can bite without injecting any poison 
whatever, or can inject varying amounts 
of venom from one, or both, venom 
sacs. Third, male black widows start 
life with smaller venom glands than do 
females, and become almost harmless 
when mature. In fact, males through- 
out life are incapable of serious injury 
to man. Females, on the other hand, 
become more dangerous with age, for 
not only do their venom sacs increase in 
size, but the poison actually increases 
in potency, a matron having venom 
which is more toxic, drop for drop, than 
that of a rattlesnake. The authors dis- 
cuss other factors which affect the 
severity of a spider bite, and conclude: 
“The black widow spider has, as we 
have proved, a venom supply at her 
command sufficient, in its entirety, to 
cause intense suffering in any human 
being. Complications or physical weak- 
ness may bring death to the victim. 
The final seven chapters deal with 
such interesting matters as the life cycle, 
altitudinal and geographic distribution, 
diet, choice of abodes, and enemies of 
the black widow. We learn that the 
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female has long, wiry legs, a shiny 
black coloration, and a bulbous abdo- 
men, marked on its lower surface with 
an hourglass-shaped mark of red, 
orange, or yellow. She builds a coarse, 
irregular web in almost any dark cor- 
ner, but is notoriously addicted to 
privies. During her life span of a little 
more than a year, she may spin and fill 
a total of nine egg sacs, each containing 
from 25 to 1,000 eggs. Although 
strictly carnivorous, she needs no red 
points, the lifetime consumption of one 
individual being ‘‘240 domestic flies, 
3 grasshoppers, and 2 garden spiders.” 

Artificial control methods have not 
been markedly successful thus far. 
Spiders are not insects and most in- 
secticides do not kill them. Naphthalene 
deters black widows, but one of the 
most effective eradicants is a fly-swatter 
in the hands of an experienced adult. 
Natural enemies can control the black 
widow much more efficiently and 
cheaply, but we must recognize and 
protect these allies. The mud-dauber 
wasp, for example, destroys so many of 
the spiders that its many-celled nest 
under the eaves is one of the best forms 
of spider insurance. In California an 
alligator lizard relishes both these 
ain and their egg sacs, but this 
lizard falls prey to the house cat. 

This book is admirable in format and 
content, and the illustrations are clear 
and well-chosen. Unfortunately, it is 
not equally meritorious from a literary 
standpoint. For example, the authors 
appear to be as much afraid of many 
harmless adjectives as some of their 
readers are of innocuous spiders. Their 
avoidance of ‘‘generic’’ and ‘‘specific’’ 
results in frequent repetition of such 
incorrect and unhappy combinations as 

‘genus name’’ and ‘‘species name. 

Local readers have little cause to be- 
come concerned over the black widow 
‘menace.’ The spiders live in our 
countryside, but they shun modern 
plumbing, and they use the weapons 
with which nature endowed them much 
more judiciously than we use those 
which we have invented. 
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THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Our readers will remember an account of the 
meeting of Colonel Homer Saint-Gaudens and 
Guillaume Lerolle in France, given in the No- 
vember issue of CanNgGiz Macazine. The latter, 
a resident of Paris for many years and European 
agent for the Department of Fine Arts, had been 
lost sight of during the German invasion of 
France. Just recently the following letter has 
come from him to Fine Arts Acting Director 
John O'Connor, Jr. 


It was a charming surprise for me to find in this 
morning's mail the old familiar envelope of the 
Carnecig MaGcazine of November 1944, in which 
I read Homer's description of how he found me. 

You should have seen the excitement when his 
jeep stopped at the gate and we saw the Colonel 
step out of it. 

It had not been so long before, that the house 
had been occupied by German officers who, after 
some discussion and pleading, had authorized us 
to stay in the gardener’s lodgings. We were nine 
persons in two small rooms. What a relief it was 
when, on August 15, we saw the Germans pack 
and go! On the 16th the first American troops 
were seen. We were still so happy tobe freed! 
Then Homer arrived! 

The excitement has now quieted down and the 
fight goes on, grimmer than ever, to push back the 
Germans where they belong—after their advance in 
Belgium and Luxemburg has been stopped. 

Homer comes occasionally to my place in Paris 
for a little friendly chat and for some heat. He 
is in good health and seems much interested in his 
work. 

I didn’t know letters could be sent over the 
Atlantic but, seeing that CarneGize MaGazine 
has reached me, I suppose this will reach you, to- 
gether with my best wishes for a happy New Year. 


@ De 
A letter from Colonel Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
dated March 19, reads in part as follows: 


The weather has been something to do some- 
thing about. But now there are buds on the lilac 
bushes. I was peeping through some the other day 
on the river as an old beer garden on the banks 
of the Rhine. There was not a military soul in 
sight—not even me. It was different with the 
civilians. Women were hanging out washing on 
the deck of a canal boat down the bank and some 
children had tied C-ration cans to the soles of 
their feet and were trying to walk on them. Some 
artillery was firing over our heads and there 
would be a machine gun burst now and then. No- 
body paid much attention. 

The runner who had guided me suddenly asked 
when the next International would be held! 

He came from Carnegie Tech. 


Picturesque as this description is, we wish the 
Colonel had given the name of his Tech friend. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


WituuaM Frew, President 
Witi1am Watson Smita, Vice President 
A. L. Wonk, Secretary 
Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
A. L. Wok, Chairman 


Joun F. Casey 
Watter R. DeMMLER 


H. B. Kirkpatrick 
WituiaM S. MoorneaD 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE 
Joun F. Caszy, Chairman 
Artuur E. Braun Corneuius D. Scutiy 
Tuomas J. GALLAGHER Frep W. Weir 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Artuur E. Braun, Chairman 


Joun F. Casey Tuomas L. Orr 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Freperick G. Biracksurn, Chairman 
GeorGe E. Evans A. L. Wok 
<< Dd 


STAFF 


Raten Monn, Director 

ADALINE BernsTEIN, Head of Order Department 
*Witi1aM W. Bryan, Assistant to the Director 
Mary E. Foster, Head of Schools Department 
Exveanor McCann, Assistant to the Director 
Exitwoop H. McCretxianp, Technology Librarian 


Ruta D. McCotioucu, Head of Catalogue De- 
partment 


Auice Tourston McGirr, Reference Librarian 


Exizasetu Nespitt, Head of Boys and Girls De- 
partment 


Artuur D. Scort, Head of Printing and Binding 
Department 


Marta V. Wirt, Executive Secretary 
*Absent on military leave. 
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| In making a will, bequests for the Carnegie 
| Library may be as follows: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


WicuiaM Frew, President 
Roy A. Hunt, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 

Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


GeorGeE H. Crapp, Chairman 
Freperick G. BLackpurRN Tuomas E. KiLtGaLLEN 
Howarp N. Eavenson Ricnarp K. MELLON 
Georce E. Evans W. L. MeLion 
James C. Rea 


Freperic SCHAEFER 


Txomas J. GALLAGHER 
H. J. Herz Il 


Joun B. Sempie 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


MoorueaD B. Ho.ianpn, Chairman 
Epwarp Durr BaLKEN WituiaM S. MoorHeap 
J. Freperic Byers AucGustus K. OLIVER 
Rosert E. Donerty Cuar.es J. RosENBLOOM 
Howarp N. Eavenson  FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


Roy A. Hunt Corne.ius D. ScuLLy 
WituiamM Watson SMITH 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Freperick G. BLAacKBURN, Chairman 


A. L. Wo.tk 


Georce E. Evans 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Artuur E. Braun, Chairman 
Tuomas L. Orr 
James C. Rea 


Joun F. Casey 
Roy A. Hunt 
WituiaM M. Rosinson 


PENSION COMMITTEE 
Howarp N. Eavenson, Chairman 


H. J. Herz II 
MoorueaD B. HoLttanp James C. Rea 


Epwarp J. Leonarp 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


WituiaM P. Wirnerow, Chairman 
Joun F. Lasoon Joun Lester Perry 


James C. Rea 


Epwarp J. Lzonarp 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Freperick G. BLacksurN Roy A. Hunt 
Artuur E. Braun Aucustus K. OLIver 
Tuomas L. Orr 


WILx1aM Watson SMITH 


Joun F. Casgy 
GerorGe H. Capp 
WituraM P. Witrnerow 
A. L. Wok 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Moorueap B. HoLttanp 


Note: The President is ex officio a member of all Committees. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
STAFF 


WiuiaM Frew, President 


J. C. Jerrries, Auditor 


Wituiam A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, Secretary to the President 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 


Joun O'Connor, Jr., Acting Director 


Anne K. Sroizensacu, Secretary 
Maraaret M. Leg, Director of Educational Work 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

O. E. Jennines, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

STantey T. 
Zoology 


Brooks, Curator of Invertebrate 


J. Kennetu Doutt, Curator of Mammalogy 


Ortmar F. von Fuenrer, Staff Artist 

Maup J. Girtines, Librarian 

Artur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

J. LeRoy Kay, Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology 
M. Granam Nerina, Curator of Herpetology 
Water R. Sweapner, Curator of Entomology 


W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator Emeritus of Orni- 
thology 


Artuur C. Twomey, Associate Curator of Orni- 
thology 


I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology and Acting Curator of Mineralogy 


Eucenta McCa ta, Secretary 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
MarsHatt Brpwett, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 
Mary C. Harpy, Secretary 


BEQUESTS 
In making a will, money left to the Carnegie 
Institute or the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, should be covered by the following phrase: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
in the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Joun F. Casey 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Witu1aM Frew, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt, Vice Chairman 
Aucustus K. Outver, Secretary 

Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 


Ropert E. Donerty, President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WiLi1aM Frew, Chairman 

AucGustus K. Otiver, Secretary 
Freperick G. Biacksurn *F. B. Jewett 
Wa ter J. BLENKO *ANTHONY J. KERIN 
Rosert E. Douerty Joun F. Lasoon 
Howarp N. Eavenson *Roswect MILLER 
WitiraM S. MoorHEAD 
Tuomas L. Orr 


*Cuarwes E. WILson 


Georce E. Evans 
*]. C. Hosss 
Roy A. Hunt 
WicuraM P. WitrHEROW 
(*Nontrustee members ) 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Freperick G. BLackspuRN, Chairman 
Georce E. Evans A. L. WoLk 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Artuur E. Braun, Chairman 
Tuomas L. Orr 


WiLi1aAM Frew 
Roy A. Hunt 


James C. Rea 
Witir1am M. Rosinson 


“@ De 
STAFF 


Ropert E. Douerry, President 
H. R. Parron, Controller 
Raten Munn, Librarian 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Wesster N. Jones, Director 
WittraM R. Work, Assistant Director 

DEPARTMENT HEADS 

Warren L. McCasz, Chemical Engineering 
Freperic T. Mavis, Civil Engineering 
B. R. Tgarg, Jr. Electrical Engineering 
Lawrence R. Guitp, Management Engineering 


Tuomas G. Estep, Acting Head, Mechanical Engi- 
neering 


Rosert F. Ment, Metallurgical Engineering 
J. C. Warner, Chemistry 

Harotp A. Tuomas, Acting Head, Mechanics 
Freperick Seitz, Physics 

Guen U. CrzeTon, Printing 


Harry M. McCurry, Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 

GLENDINNING Kegsce, Director 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 

W. Frank Hirtcuens, Architecture 
GLENDINNING Kezste, Acting Head, Drama 
Cuartes A. H. Pearson, Acting Head, Music 
W. A. Reapio, Painting and Design 
Josgpx Baitey Extis, Sculpture 


MARGARET MORRISON 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Cuares Watkins, Director 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
Vircinia M. ALEXANDER, Costume Economics 
Harotp L. Lane, General Science 
Catia Van Sycxie, Home Economics 
Epirn M. Wincuester, Secretarial Studies 
Mary Crarke Burnett, Social Work 
Maset B. Trittinc, Vocational Home Economics 


DIVISION OF HUMANISTIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Gusn U. CuizeTon, Director 


Exxiorr Duntap Situ, Visiting Professor Maurice 
Falk Chair of Social Relations 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 
—__—_—_—__———, Economics 
Matcotm McLezop, English 
Rosert D. Greco, History 
Lioyp L. Drngs, Mathematics 
Witu1am F. Kaman, Modern Languages 
Max Scuogn, Psychology and Education 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ratex Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketty, Associate Director 


COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
H. H. Lowry, Director 
METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Rosert F. Ment, Director 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Coronet Paut James Dow ina, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 


DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 


J. M. Daniets, Acting Director 


DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


CLARENCE OverEND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


BUREAU OF NEWS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Max E. Hannum, Manager 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 


serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Epwarp Durr BaLkEeNn 
Princeton. Art. 

Freperick G. BLACKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President, Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 

Wa rer J. BLENKO 
Carnegie Institute of Technolog y. Law School Du- 
quesne University. Stebbins, Blenko © Webb. 
Tech. 

*ArtTuur E. Braun 
Chairman, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 

*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 

*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 

Georce H. Capp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Ad- 
visory. 

*Watrer R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library. 

Rosert E. Doxnerty 
University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech. Art. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pen- 
sion, Tech, Art, Advisory. 
*Gerorce E. Evans 
University of Pittsburgh. City Council. Museum, 
Auditing, Tech. 
*WiLLIAM Frew 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Washington and Jefferson, Honorary. Trustee, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Herz Il 
Yale. President, H. ]. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 
Moorueap B. Hottanp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 
Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. University of Pittsburgh, Honorary. Presi- 
dent, Aluminum Company of America. Art, Tech, 
Finance, Advisory. 
*Tuomas E, KiLnGALLEN 


Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 
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*H. B. Kirxpatrick 
University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. President, Koppers 
Building, Inc. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Alle- 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 
Tech, Music Hall. 


*Epwarp J. LeoNaRD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


Ricnarp K. MgLion 
Princeton. President, Mellon National Bank. 
Museum. 


*W. L. Metton 
Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 


*WixtiaMm S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art. 


Aucustus K. OtIver 
Yale. Chairman, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Art, 
Tech, Advisory. 
*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President and Cashier, Mellon 
National Bank. Tech, Advisory. 


Joun Lester Perry 


President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
Music Hall. 


James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 


*WittiaM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw ( McClay. Finance. 


Cuartes J. RosgENBLOOM 
Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


*Cornetius D. Scutty 
University of Pennsylvania. Law School Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art, 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Joun B. SempLe 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1amM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WituuaM P. Wirnerow 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A. L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University of 


Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 
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